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Memorabilia. 





PLEASANT series of meditations might 

well be started by Mr. Adrien Bonjour’s 
article in the June Review of English Studies 
about the use of anticipation in a work of 
literature—the work in question being ‘ Beo- 
wulf.’ As readers of ‘ Beowulf’ know, the 
outcome of each of the three great fights in 
which the hero has to engage is told the reader, 
or listener, beforehand. Mr. Bonjour sees in 
this a deliberate intention to emphasize the 
part played by fate in the story and the rea- 
son for such emphasis is held to be a desire 
to arouse and sustain a mood which ‘‘ merges 
in and enhances the effect of one of the basic 
and essential moods pervading the poem, the 
mood of grief and sadness.’’ The ‘‘ opposite 
number ’’ to anticipation is surprise. It 
might be plausibly maintained that antici- 
pation belongs principally as a device to 
tragedy and tragic themes; surprise, to come- 
dies and narratives with happy endings, 
though instances of reversed use of both could 
be brought forward. The very names tragedy 
and comedy are in some sort anticipatory ; 
and the use of a well-known story as theme 
involves the same advantage or disadvantage. 
Doubtless that creating of a mood is impor- 
tant; nevertheless, we are inclined to think it 
one of the details in the constitution of things 
which an artist may regret that surprise by 
its nature can last but for a moment, and 
is not susceptible of actual repetition. The 
detective story seems our most notable 
exploitation of surprise—mostly grim. ll 
the possible happy surprises must by now 
have been exhausted. 


THE July Connoisseur—which has on its 

_ cover a_ pleasing reproduction of 
Mignard’s ‘Maria Mancini ’—contains the 
first instalment of an account of Mediaeval 





Heraldic Glass in Surrey Churches by Dr. F. 
Sydney Eden. Of over two hundred coats-of- 
arms known to have been recorded by various 
authors from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century as existing in Surrey churches less 
than thirty now remain. Those dealt with 
here are the St. George in the church of Our 
Lady, Wimbledon (XIV century) ; a shield in 
the church of Our Lady at Merton (mid XV 
century); the kneeling figure of Sir James 
Berners (church of Our Lady, West Horsley— 
early XV century); the arms of Newdigate in 
Newdigate Church (St. Peter) dating from 
the late fourteenth century; and two fine 
panels of mid-fourteenth-century glass—the 
dexter a shield of the Blessed Trinity, the 
sinister a shield of the Instruments of the 
Passion—in the church at Walton-on-Thames 
(Our Lady). Mr. Fred Roe and Mr. F. 
Gordon Roe discuss the ‘‘ Manton Chair ”’ at 
Stratford-on-Avon, which is said to have 
belonged to William Shakespeare. Mr. Her- 
bert Furst writes about Chardin—a paper 
full of good remarks (e.g., ‘‘ Chardin is per- 
haps the one master with whom the what is 
done and the how it is done are inseparable’). 
He says.nothing, though, of what we ourselves 
have most enjoyed in Chardin: his use of 
white. 


(JOLERIDGE has of late been receiving re- 
newed attention. Those who have been 
interested in the latest opinions on him may 
like to know of Mr. F. R. Leavis’s paper in 
Scrutiny for June. It is a shrewd estimate, 
of which, since on the whole we agree with it, 
we quote the conclusion, designing thereby to 
whet the reader’s appetite for the whole: 

But to revert to the depressing conclusion : 
Coleridge’s prestige is very understandable, 
but his currency as an academic classic is some- 
thing of a scandal. Where he is prescribed and 
recommended it should be with far more by way 
of reservation and caveat (I have come tardily 
to realize) than most students can report to 
have received along with him. He was very 
much more brilliantly gifted than Arnold, but 
rothing of his deserves the classical status of 
Arnold’s best work. 


()UR. correspondent G. M., who at elxxvii. 

429 -gave particulars of the Céntury 
plant (Agave Americana) writes that another 
of these plants is coming into flower at Kew 
Botanic Gardens this year. It stands at the 
side of the steps leading into the Winter 
Garden (near the Tea Pavilion) and has a 
gigantic spike high as a hop-pole, just begin- 
ning to branch out. It should be an object of 
interest for several months, 
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Literary and Historical 
OS, 
DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 


ENGLAND. 
[HE Directors of the Bank of England were 


all men of some importance in their day, 
but records of some of them are scanty. In 
several years’ research I have been able to 
collect the information summarised in the 
following notes, and as my opportunities for 
further research are limited by the war, I 
am presenting them in an incomplete state 


in the Hy that other readers may be able 
to furnish missing particulars or suggest 
amendments. 


I should be noted that the dates during 
which these gentlemen were Directors, as 
shown against their respective names, do not 
imply that their services as such were con- 
tinuous as, until. 1896, the Bank Charter re- 
quired that a certain number should retire 
annually and be ineligible for re-election for 
at least a year. 


1. Sir Joun Houston. 3rd son of Jas. 
Houblon (a London’ merchant of 
Huguenot ancestry) by Mary, d. of 


Jean du Quesne. Born 13 March, 1632. 
Married, in 1660, Marie, d. of Isaac 
Jurin. Died 10 Jan., 1712, at his house 
in Threadneedle Street. Buried at St. 
Christopher-le-Stocks, 

A merchant in Threadneedle Street, 
Sheriff of London 1689-00, Alderman 
1689-1712, Lord Mayor 1695-6, Master of 
the Grocers’ Co. 1690-1, Lord of the 
Admiralty 1695-6, M.P. for Bodmin in 
three Parliaments. Knighted in 1689. 

Governor of the Bank 1694-7. Director 
1697-1712. 

2. Mricuart Goprrey. Eldest son of Michael 
Godfrey, merchant of London and of 
Hoddyford, Kent, by Ann Mary, d. of 
Sir Thos. Chambrelan. Born 1658. Un- 
married. Killed by a cannon-ball at 
Namur whilst visiting William III, 
17 July, 1695. Buried at St. Swithin’s, 


Cannon Street. (Monument). Elkanah 
Settle wrote his funeral ode. 
A merchant in Bush Lane. Assisted 


Wm. Paterson in founding the Bank of 
England. Wrote 


the Bank of England’ (1695). 
Deputy Governor of the Bank 1694-5. 
3. Sir Jonn Husanp, Bart. 


Son of Ralph 


‘A short account of ° 





Huband of Ipsley, Warwicks., by Anne, 
d. of Gervase Tevery of Stapleford, Notts, 


Born c. 1649. Married Jane, d. of Lord 
Chas. Paulet of Dowles, Hants. Died 
1743. 

Created a baronet, 1661. M.A. of 
Oxford, 1667. 


Director of the Bank 1694-7. 

4. Sir James Houston. 2nd son of Jas, 
Houblon (see No. 1). Born 18 July, 
1629. Married, in 1658, Sarah, d, of 
Charles Wynne. Died 25 Oct., 1700, 
Buried at St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf. 

A merchant in Winchester Street, 
Alderman of London, 1692-1700. M.P. 
for City of London 1698-1700. M.A. of 
Oxford. An intimate friend of Samuel 
Pepys. 

Director 1694-1700. 

5. Sir Witt1am Gore. Son of Wm. Gor, 
Attorney, of Sandon Farm, near Esher. 
(Mother’s name unknown). Born 1643. 
Married, in 1674, Elizabeth, d. of Walter 
Hampton, a London merchant. Died 
20 Jan., 1708. Buried in Tring Church 
(Monument), 

A merchant of London, and Governor 
of the Hamburgh Co. Alderman of 
London 1690-1708, Sheriff 1698-9, Lord 
Mayor 1701-2. Master of Mercers’ Co, 
1695 and 1697. Knighted 1692. 

Director 1694-1706. 

6. Sir Witt1am Scawen. 5th son of Robt. 
Scawen of Horton, Bucks, by Catharine, 
d. of Cavendish Alsop of London. Born 
1647. Married Mary, d. of Sir Wm, 
Maynard, Bt., of Walthamstow. Died 
18 Oct., 1722. Buried at Carshalton 
(Monument). 

A merchant in Walbrook. M.P. for 
Windsor 1693. Director of E. India Co. 
1710-2. Knighted 1692. 


Director 1694-5, Deputy Governor 
1695-7, Governor 1697-9, Director 
1699-1722. 

7. Sir Henry Furness, Bart. Son of Henry 
Furnese, grocer, of Sandwich. (Mother's 
name unknown), Born 1658. Married 


(i) Anne, d. of Robt. Brough of London, 
linen-draper; (ii) Matilda, d. of Sir 
Thos. Vernon and widow of Anthony 
Balam. Died 3 Nov., 1712. Buried at 
Waldershare, Kent (Monument). 
Apprenticed to a_ stocking-seller in 
London. Later established a trade with 
Flanders in point-lace. Master of 
Drapers’ Co. 1694-5, M.P. for Bramber 
1698-9, and for Sandwich 1701-12. Sheriff 
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8. Sir Toomas ABNEY. 


9. Sir Witt1am HeEpGEs. 


10. Brook Bripces. 


11. Sir James Bateman. 
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of London 1700-1, Alderman 1711-2. 
Knighted 1691. Created a Baronet 1707. 
Director 1694-1702. 


4th son of Jas. Abney 
of Willesley, Derbys., by his 1st wife, 
Jane Mainwaring. Born January, 1640. 
Married (i) Sarah, d. of the Rev. Joseph 
Caryl; (ii) Mary, d. of John Gunston of 
Stoke Newington. Died 6 Feb., 1722, at 
Theobald’s Park, Cheshunt. Buried at 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill. 

Alderman of ‘London 1692-1722, Sheriff 
1693-4, Lord Mayor 1700-1, M.P. for City 
of London 1701-2. Prime Warden, Fish- 
mongers’ Co, 1704-6. President, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital 1702-22. Knighted 
1693. 

Director 1694-1722. 

Eldest son of Robt. 
Hedges of Youghal by Catharine, d. of 
Edwd, Wakeman, of Mythe, Glos. Born 
1632. Married (i) Susanna, d. of Nicho- 
las Vanacker of Erith; (ii) Anne, d. of 
Paul Nicoll of Hendon and widow of 
John Searle of Finchley. Died 5 Aug., 
1701. Buried at Stratton St. Margaret, 
Wilts. 

A Turkey merchant and a Director of 
the East India Co. Governor of Bengal 
1682-4. Master, Mercers’ Co., 1688 and 
1700, Alderman of London 1693-1701, 
Sheriff 1693-4. Knighted 1688. His 
diary published by the Hakluyt Society. 

Director 1694-1700. 
2nd son of Col. John 
Bridges of Alcester by Mary, d. of Bar- 
tholomew Beala of Walton, Salop. Born 
2 Jan., 1644. Married, in 1672, Mary, 
d. of Sir Justinian Lewen of Otterden, 


Kent. Died 23 Dec., 1717, at Park 
Street, Westminster. Buried at Goodne- 
stone, Kent. (Monument). 


Lived at Grove House, Fulham. Pur- 
chased an estate at Goodnestone and built 
a mansion there. Auditor of the Imprest 
1675-1705, and a Governor of Christ’s 
Hospital. 

Director 1694-1708. 

Son of Joas Bate- 
‘man, a London merchant of Flemish 
ancestry, by Judith, d, of John De La 
Barr, a London merchant. Born c. 1660. 

Married, in 1691, Esther, d. of John 

Searle of Finchley. Died 10 Nov., 1718, 

in Soho Square. Buried at Tooting. 

A London merchant. Knighted 1698. 

Sheriff of London 1701-2, Alderman 

1708-18, Lord Mayor 1716-7. Prime 








12. 


13. 


14. 


15. ApraHam Hovston, 


16. 


Warden, Fishmongers’ Co., 1710-2, Sub 
Governor South Sea Co., 1711-8, M.P. for 
Ilchester 1711-5, and for East Looe 1715-8. 
Owned the manor of Shobdon, Herefords. 

Director 1694-1703, Deputy Governor 

1703-5, Governor 1705-7, and Director 
1707-11. 
GrorcE BoppineTon. 2nd son of Geo. 
Boddington, a packer in Lothbury, by 
Hannah, d. of Thos. Adams of Philpot 
Lane, London. Born 15 Oct., 1646. 
Married (i) Mary, d. of Wm. Steele, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; (ii) Hannah, 
d. of John Cope and widow of Ralph Ven- 
ning. Died 10 May, 1719. Buried at St. 
Helen, Bishopsgate. 

A Turkey merchant in Gt. St. Helen’s, 
Governor of the Greenland Co. 1693. 
M.P. for Wilton 1702, Master, Cloth- 
workers’ Co., 1705. 

Director 1694-5. 

James Denew. Eldest son of James 
Denew, a London merchant of Huguenot 
ancestry, by Mary, d. of Elie Maurois. 
Baptized 25 Nov., 1627. Married Marie, 
d, of Jean de Lillers of Canterbury in 
1651. Died May 1705. Buried at All 
Hallows, Barking, London. 

A merchant in Mark Lane, 

Director 1694-1702. 

THomas GopparD, (Parentage unknown), 
Born 1630. Married, in 1670, Elizabeth, 
d. of Humphrey Shallcrosse of Digswell, 
Herts. Died 26 Oct., 1700. Buried at 
Digswell, 

A merchant in Nun’s Court, Coleman 
Street. London. His daughter Catherina 
married Peter Godfrey (No. 28). 

Director 1694-1700. 
8th son of James 
Houblon (see No. 1). Born 23 Jan., 1640. 
Married, at Westminster Abbey in 1672, 
Dorothy, d. of Sir Richard Hubert. Died 
11 May, 1722, at Langley, West Sussex. 

A merchant in Winchester Street, 
London. Commissioner of the Victual- 
ling Office. His daughter Anne married 
the 1st Viscount Palmerston. 

Director 1694-1701, Deputy Governor 
1701-3, Governor 1703-5, Director 1705-8. 
Sir Gitpert Heatucote, Bart.- Eldest 
son of Gilbert Heathcote of Chesterfield’ 
by Anne, d. of George Dickons. Born 
2 Jan., 1651. Married, in 1682, Hester, 
d. of Christopher Rayner, a London mer- 


chant. Died 25 Jan., 1733, in London. 
Buried at Normanton, Rutland- 
(Monument). 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


Traded in Spanish wines. Master of 
Vintners’ Co, 1700, Alderman of London 
1702-33, Sheriff 1703-4, Lord Mayor 
1710-1. M.P. for City of London 1701-10, 
for Helstone 1715-22, for Lymington 
1722-7, for St. Germans 1727-33. Presi- 
dent, St. Thomas’s Hospital, 1722-33. 
Knighted 1702, Created a baronet eight 
days before his death. 

Director 1694-1709, Governor 1709-11, 


Director 1711-23, Governor 1723-5, 
Director 1725-33. 
Sir THEOpoRE JaNnssEN, Bart. Eldest 


son of Abraham Janssen of Angouleme by 
Henrietta Manigauld. Born in France, 
1658. Married Williamsa, d. of Sir Robt. 
Henley, of The Grange, Hants. Died 
22 Sept., 1748. Buried in Wimbledon 
churchyard. 

He came to England in 1680 and was 
naturalised in 1684. Knighted 1698. 
Created a baronet 1715. Was M.P. for 
Yarmouth 1717-21, and Director of the 
South Sea Co. in 1719-20. After the col- 
lapse of the South Sea Co. the greater 
part of his estate was confiscated. 

Director of the Bank 1694-1719. 

Joun Lorpett. Son of John Lordell, of 
Huguenot ancestry, by Sara (surname 
unknown). Born c¢. 1630. Married (i) 
in 1649, Sarah, d. of Wm. Hill; (ii) in 
1697, Anne Bridges. Died 20 Aug., 1726. 

A merchant in New Fish Street. Alder- 
man of London. His brother James 
married a sister of Sir John Houblon 
(No. 1). 

Director 1694-1726. 

SamvueL LETHIEULLIER. 4th son of John 
Lethieullier, a native of Cologne, by 
Jeanne, d. of John de la Forterie, mer- 
chant of London. Born at Amsterdam, 
1643. Naturalised 1660. He was un- 
married. Died at Amsterdam, February, 
1710. 

A merchant in Broad Street. Master, 
Grocers’ Co., 1697-8. Flected Sheriff of 
London in 1695, but declined office. 

Director 1694-1710. 

Witiiam Paterson. Son of John Pater- 
son, ‘‘a small laird,’’ by Bethia (sur- 
name unknown). Born 1658 at Skip- 
myre, Trailflat, Dumfries-shire, Married 
(i) Elizabeth Turner, widow of Thos. 
Bridge, a minister of Boston, New Eng- 
land; (ii) Hannah Kemp, a_ widow. 
Died January, 1719. Buried in the 
churchyard of New Abbey, Dumfries- 
shire. 


21. Ropert Rawortu. (Parentage unknown) 


He came to England as a young man, 
Was admitted a member of Merchant 
Taylors’ Co. in 1681. Before -1688 he 
had travelled in America and the West 
Indies and had visited Holland, Sug. 
gested the scheme for establishing the 
Bank of England. Was concerned in 
company promoting, and after his resig- 
nation from the Bank Directorate in 1695 
he turned his attention to the Darien 
Scheme. Assisted with the financial 
arrangements for the Act of Union in 
1707. His numerous writings were col- 
lected and edited by Saxe Bannister in 
1869. 

Director 1694-5. 

Born c. 1639. Married Martha, d. of 
John Garneys of Morningthorpe, Nor 
folk. Died September, 1707. Buried at 
Morningthorpe. 

A merchant in Mincing Lane. 

Director 1694-1707. 

Joun Situ. Of the Smith family of 
Horsington, Lincs. (Parentage un- 
known). Born 1651. Married (i) Eliza- 
beth d. of Francis Mulso of Twywell, 
Northants. (ii) Elizabeth Thorold of St. 
Andrew Undershaft, London. Died 
10 July, 1718. Buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Commissioner of Excise 1698-1702. 
Lived at Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
His d. Anne married (as her second hue 
band), Michael Bourke, 10th Earl of 
Clanricarde: his d. Mary married Sir 
Edward Des Bouverie, 2nd Baronet. 

Director 1694-1713. 


23. OpapraH SEDGwick. Son of the Rev. John 





24. 


Sedgwick, Rector of St. Alphage, London 
Wall, by his second wife, Anne, d, of 
Fulke Buttery of Ealing. Born 1687. 
Married (i) Susanna, d. of the Rev. 
Philip Taverner of Uxbridge, 1662; 
(ii) Sarah Long of St. Mildred, Bread 
Street, 1674. Died August, 1697. 

A London merchant. Warden of 
Grocers’ Co. 1688-9. 

Director 1694-7. 
NatTHanteL TeNcH. Son of Nicholas 
Tench, a London merchant, by Mabel, 
d. of Samuel Baker of London. Born 
1632, Married (i) in 1655, Elizabeth, d. 
of Ambrose Brunskell of Hadley, Alder 
man of London; (ii) in 1666, Anne, d. of 
Wm. Fisher, Alderman of London. Died 
2 April, 1710. Buried at Low Leyton. 
(Monument). 
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A merchant in Fenchurch Street. 
Governor of the Eastland Co. Wrote ‘A 
Defence of the Bank of England ’ (1707), 


Director 1604-7, Deputy Governor 
1697-9, Governor 1699-1701, Director 
1701-9. 


%. Sir Joun Warp. 2nd son of John Ward 
of Tanshelf, near Pontefract, by Eliza- 
beth, d. of Thos. Vincent of Barnborough, 
Yorks., and nephew of Sir Patience 
Ward (Lord Mayor 1681-2). Born c. 
1650. Married Mary, d. of Sir Wm. 
Bucknell of Oxhey Hall, Herts. Died 
12 March, 1726. Buried at St. Mary 
Abchurch, London. 

Knighted 1714. Alderman of London 
1709-26, Sheriff 1715-6, Lord Mayor 
1718-9. M.P. for City of London 1708-10 
and 1715-22, and for Dunwich 1722-6. 
Master of Merchant Taylors’ Co. 1709-10, 
Lived at Clay Hall, Epsom. 


Director 1694-9, Deputy Governor 
1699-1701, Governor 1701-3, Director 
1703-26. 


2%. Joun Knicut. (Parentage unknown). 
Of Beaufort Buildings, Strand. Trea- 
surer. of the Customs 1694-7. M.P. 
1697-8. Expelled from the House of 
Commons 1698. 

Director 1694-7. 

27. ANTHONY STEVENS. Son of Anthony 
Stevens. (Mother’s name unknown). 
Born c. 1664. Married, in 1694, Mary, 
d. of Edward Rolt of Gt. Stoughton, 
Hunts. Died 2 May, 1695. 

Cashier to the Treasurer of the 
Navy. Auditor of the Exchequer. He 
had a house in Exchange Alley, and 
another in Duke Street, Westminster. 

Director for a few weeks in 1695. 

28. Peren Goprrey. Younger son of Michael 
Godfrey (see No. 2). Born 1665. Married 
(i), in 1692, Catherina, d. of Thos. God- 
dard (No. 14); (ii) Catherine, d. of Sir 
Thos, Pennyman, Bt. Died 10 Nov., 
1724. Buried at Woodford. (Monument). 

A London merchant. M.P. for the 
City of London. Director of East India 
Co. 1710-7. 

Director 1695-8. 

29. Sir Joun Cope, Bart. 3rd son of Sir John 
Cope, 3rd Bart., of Hanwell, Oxfords., 
by his second wife, Lady Elizabeth Fane, 
d. of Francis, 1st Earl of Westmorland. 
Born 1634. Married Anne, d. of Philip 
Booth. Died 11 Jan., 1721. Buried at 


Eversley. 


for Oxfords. 1679-90, and for Banbury 
1699-1700. 

Director 1695-1702. 

30. Henry Cornisu. Son of Alderman Henry 
Cornish (executed 1685) by Elizabeth. d. 
of John Ellis. Born 1660. Married, in 
1688, Catherine, d. of Andrew Henley of 
Micheldever, Hants. Died 20 May, 
1724. 

Commissioner of Stamps 1694-7. M.P. 
for Shaftesbury 1697-9. Expelled from 
the House of Commons 1699. 

Director 1695-1700. 


W. Marston AcREs. 
(To be continued) 


THEORBEO JOHNSON : LETTER OF 


A VISIONARY. 
Sir, Great Sir, 

I desier you & good Mr. Gardener to 
honour me with your prayers, for ever since 
the death of Mistress Cotton I am in a higher 
degree of Madness than I ever was, & my 
Wickedness at sometimes is so great that I 
fly to the brinks of Eternaty & am Redy to 
leap in to force her out of the arms of death 
hell, or the-hands of Gabrel, & it discon- 
tents me to live in this Cave of Natvar. 
Yesterday morning at break of day I left 
my body in an obscurer part of the world, 
wher I was in hopes no one could find it, 
and my Soul with earnest desire pursuid 
her through the Clouds & watery Climes. 
I march’d through the fiery Elements, & 
Cross’d the high way of the Sun, & when 
I turn’d back to gaze upon that Globe of 
light, this world seem’d to me like the 
moone, but being impatient I mounted still 
higher, till I came to the City of life, situ- 
ated amidst exceiding beautifull gardens, 
(no stars, no moon, tenn thouzen suns in 
glory shone) where I mourn’d & wander’d 
in the Elizian Shades with folded arms, I 
thought myself a meer Solitary, allthough 
there was Celestiall Angels, singing as they 
walk’d & Loved each other, some times they 
would a gentle flight togeather take, which 
made me long for Sally that we might do 
the like. But all in vain, i-found her not. 
I veiw’d the City walls and Gates, which 

all was built with sparkling Eyes. I 
long’d to enter that Charming place, but 
St. Paul look’d so stearn I durst not ask 
admitance there, but when I came to the 
Gate of St. John, he sweetly smil’d upon 





Succeeded to the baronetcy 1675. M.P. 





me, which made me presume to say, did 
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Sally enter in by thee, he told me no, no 
one can pass by me, except there heart was 
full of love, nevertheless says he, step in for 
a moment, and fill thy Soul with wonder 
before thou comest to live for ever. I had 
no sooner enter’d the inward Court but the 
eyes that [illegible] the bemes raised me 
up above myself, & made me in Spirit 
swiftly Glide over the Sea of Glass through 
which the Damn’d in hell see all the Bless’d 
in Heaven. Then I came to a beautifull 
Tree which grew in the water of life. I 
being thirsty layd me down to drink. 
I had no sooner tasted of the Pleasent 
Founting but I leapt’d up all alive, my 
Eyes & my Ears open’d, all my _sences 
wak’d. I ken’d to the top of the Tree where 
I beheld Sally in Glory sining a montesposa, 
The Body of the Tree played the base, & 
every leafe struck up a Rit a te. Being 
tuched, Rept’d, wakned, amaz’d in the 
force of the devine imagination I flue before 
the throne; then amidst the four & twenty 
elders I thrue myself prostrate to intrate 
God I might live with Sally in his Eternal 
light & Joy. The exceding shining Brit- 
ness of every face was so great I durst not 
prasume to gaze. At lenth I saw him that 
was at the Right hand of the Almighty 
demean himself & become as a man who 
suffered me to see him as he was on Earth, 
with long brown hair, eye brows & beard, 
dark heavey languishing Ey’s full of Pity, 
a Devine set of features, a face of holy 
Melancholy, he said oh Father, bear & 
forbear, give & forgive this man, as he has 
done to others, & when the Almighty said 
it shall be so, then all the Sts. & Elders 
Struck up their Instruments & voices in a 
most Spritly maner, singing with Joy, 
Amen, Amen. Then the Mighty passion 
I had for him on the right hand, tuck pos- 
secion of all & Caues’d the flame which 
lurk’d within me for Sally to fly from me 
like lightning, I thought no more of her 
I lov’d, I desolv’d, I weept, then droping 
down to my body, I sunk into myself full 
of humility & found the Garment of my 
Soul wet through with a shower of tears 
that had fallen, & now I am in this world 
but if a relaps coms I dy & you will see 
no more your humble Servant, I conclude 


with my humble Duty to the Acton Ladyes.. 


Theorbeo Johnson. 
from London 
March the 3th 1723/4. 
(Endorsed) Theorbeo Johnson, Lord Flame 
p Sally Cotton. 








The above letter, among the Lancashire 
County Records, is unfortunately not ad- 
dressed. It was found among some papers 
relating to the Barton estate, near Preston, 
which was purchased in 1833 from the 
Shuttleworths by George Jacson, third son 
of the Rev. Roger Jacson, Rector of Bebing- 
ton, Co. Chester. The reference to the 
‘* Acton Ladyes’’ also suggests a Cheshire 
connection. Simon Jacson, of Chester, 
grandfather of the Rev. Roger, was repre- 
sentative of the family in 1724. Perhaps 
some London student will be able to identify 
Theorbeo Johnson and Sally Cotton. I 
should be glad to know more about the Cave 
of Natvar, montesposa, and Rit a te. 


R. SHarpPe FRAnNce. 


JOHN OLDHAM AS A SATIRIST. 


OPE’S opinion of 
follows : 


Oldham was as 


Oldham is a very indelicate writer; he has 
strong rage, but too much like Billingsgate, 
Lord Rochester had much more delicacy and 
knowledge of mankind. Oldham is too rough 
and coarse. Rochester is the medium between 
him and the Earl of Dorset, who is the best. 
Cre * Anecdotes’ (Singer’s Edition), 1820, 
p. 19). 

The ruggedness of Oldham’s verse had not 
escaped the friendly criticism of Dryden, who 
excused it under the plea that satire does not 
need the refinements of skilfully-balanced 
numbers. As he says in his lines on Oldham: 

O early ripe! to thy abundant store 

What could advancing age have added more? 

It might (what nature never gives the young) 

Have taught the numbers of thy native 

tongue ; 

But satire needs not these, and wit will shine 

Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line: 

A noble error, and but seldom made, 

When poets are by too much force betrayed. 
Oldham had stated in his ‘ Prologue to The 
Satyrs against the Jesuits’: 

Nor needs there Art, or Genius here to use, 

Where Indignation can create a muse. 

But he was not insensible to the charge of 
metrical harshness, and in the preface to his 
Second Book of Poems he defends himself 
on the ground that he was more occupied with 
the argument than with the vehicle. 

I confess (he says) I did not so much mind 
the cadence as the sense and expressiveness of 
my words, and therefore chose not those which 
were best disposed for placing themselves ia 
rhyme, but rather the most keen and taunt, a 
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being the most suitable to my argument. And 
certainly no one that pretends to distinguish 
the several colours of pcetry would expect that 
Juvenal, when he is lashing vice and villany, 
should flow so smoothly as Ovid or Tibullus, 
when they are describing amours and gallan- 
tries, and have nothing to disturb and ruffle the 
evenness of their style. 


Dryden knew that different subjects need 
different kinds of verse, and he says in his 
preface to ‘ Religio Laici ’: 

If anyone be so lamentable a critic as to re- 
quire the smoothness, the numbers, and the 
turn of heroic poetry in this poem, I must tell 
him that... the expressions of a poem designed 
purely for instruction ought to be plain and 
natural, and yet majestic: for here the poet is 
presumed to be a kind of lawgiver, and those 
three qualities I have named are proper to the 
legislative style. The florid, elevated, and 
figurative way is for the passions; for love and 
hatred, fear and anger, are begotten in the soul 
by showing their objects out of their true pro- 

rtion; either greater than the life, or less; 
ut instruction is to be given by showing them 
what they naturally are. A man is to he 
gg into passion, but to be reasoned into 
truth. 


and at the end of the poem he states: 


And this unpolished, rugged verse I chose, 
As fittest for discourse, and nearest prose. 
Yet, probably on account of his imperfect 
thymes, Dryden considered that Oldham was 

too ‘‘ unpolished and rugged.”’ 

In 1682 appeared ‘ An Essay on Poetry ’ by 
John, Duke of Buckingham, in which instruc- 
tions appear on how to write satire. Oldham 
seems to have broken all the noble Duke’s 
rules, but it must be remembered that pro- 
bably a large portion of his rage against the 
Jesuits was simulated. At any rate, as 
Courthope says in his ‘ History of English 
Poetry,’ Oldham’s Puritan upbringing and 
his poetical imagination made it easy for him 
to sympathize with the popular frenzy. 

Of satire, Buckingham writes: 

Of all the ways that wisest Men could find, 

To mend the Age, and mortify Mankind, 

Satire well writ has most successful prov’d, 

And cures, because the Remedy is lov’d. 


Of well-chose ‘Words some take not care 


enough, 

And think they should be, as the Subject, 
rough. 

This poem must be more exactly made 

And sharpest Thoughts in smoothest words 
conveyed. 

Some think, if sharp enough, they cannot fail, 

As if their only Bus’ness were to rail; 

Rage you must hide, and Prejudice lay down; 

A Satyr’s Smile is sharper than’ his Frown. 


One of the places in which this poem 








appears is in the 1718 Edition of Rochester’s 
Works. A Manuscript in the British Museum 
(Harleian MS. 7319) contains a poem by Sir 
William Soame, entitled ‘To the Author of 
Sardanapalus upon That, and his other 
Writeings’. It is a criticism of ‘ Sardana- 
palus’, which precedes it. Sir William 
writes as follows: 

Tho teaching thy peculiar Bus’ness be 

Learn this one Lesson, (School-master) of me 

Where ere Sence fails, the best Description’s 


ile 
And a rough Verse, the noblest Thought will 


spoi 
Think it not Genius, to know how to Scan 
Nor Great to Show a Monster for a Man 
Wound not the Ear, with ill-turn’d Prose in 
Rhyme 
Nor mistake furious Fustian for Sublime. 
a" this Truth, and thy vain Rumbling 
qui 
What is not Reason, never can be Wit. 
From the Boys hands, take Horace into Thine 
And thy rude Satyrs, by his Rules, refine, 
See thy gross Faults in Boileau’s faithful 


glass 
And get the Sence to know thy Self an Ass. 


The date of Sir William Soame’s m is 
unknown, but as a matter of fact his last 
three lines but one explain exactly what 
Oldham actually did. Much might be 
written about this morceau of ‘‘ metrical com- 
position,’? but no useful purpose would be 
served in ‘‘ wiping the floor”’ with Sir Wil- 
liam’s effusion so late in the day. Either the 
poem was written before all Oldham’s works 
was published or Sir William knew nothing 
whatever about Oldham’s later poems. Per- 
haps the chief reason why the last line 
appears at all is to obtain a rhyme, for, if we 
are certain of anything in this world, we can 
be certain of the idea that, whatever else 
Oldham may have been, he was most certainly 
not ‘‘an Ass.’’ As a poet Oldham may be 
practically unknown except to those who have 
read in Restoration Literature, but he holds 
a high place in the history of religious satire, 
and his undeserved obscurity is as nothing 
at all compared with the oblivion into which 
Sir William ‘‘ Some’’ has fallen. Perhaps 
the best answer to Sir William will be found 
in Dr. Swift’s masterpiece, ‘A Rhapsody on 
Poetry, 1733’: 

But search among the rhyming race, 

The brave are worried by the base. 

Each poet of inferior size 

On you shall rail and criticise. 

Tom Brown, leaving out Dryden, speaks of 
Oldham, Rochester and Dorset as ‘“‘ the 
greatest Satirists of the English,’ and he 
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devotes about three pages to Oldham. (‘ Short 
Essay on English Satire’. Tom Brown’s 
Works. 1760 Edition.) ‘‘ Satire is designed,”’ 
says Brown, ‘‘ to expose vice and encourage 
virtue,’’ Oldham ‘‘ obeyed but half of that 
solid maxim.’’ He ‘‘ pursued both the theme 
and persons too far, and obliged the criminal 
he exposed to believe that the sharpness of his 
Satire proceeded rather from some personal 
disgust than any aversion to vice and immor- 
ality in general.’’ There is no doubt that 
Oldham was a past master at ‘‘ simulating 
wrath,”’ but there is no reason to believe that 
he was not averse from ‘‘ vice and immorality 
in general,” apart from ‘‘ some personal dis- 
gust,’’ in fact, to Oldham, ‘‘ vice and immor- 
ality ’’ were something far worse than mere 
wickedness, they were downright stupidity. 
It is interesting to remember that Dr. John- 
son thought at one time of bringing out an 
edition of Oldham’s Works. 

Oldham seems to have begun his career as 
a satirist by writing in the Pindaric way. In 
this he showed the influence of what Dr. John- 
son called the Metaphysical School of Poetry, 
which included Donne and Cowley. The 
Pindaric as opposed to the Horatian ode was 
supposed to express sublimity, and all the 
poet’s imagination was to be let loose in a 
great outburst. Oldham showed this in his 
still unpublished ‘ Sardanapalus ’. 

It was in July, 1676, that Oldham wrote 
his mock-Pindaric, ‘ A Satyr against Vertue ’, 
which was first published in the 1680 edition 
of Rochester. In ‘ The Apology for the Satyr 
against Vertue’, which also appears in the 
same volume, Oldham has abandoned the 
Pindaric way of writing and is using the 
heroic couplet. In this poem the following 
passages of Satire occur, which might well 
refer to Rochester or such as he. Oldham, 
speaking of himself, says: 

He could Lampoon the State, and Libel Kings, 

But that he’s Loyal, and knows better things. 
which might well refer to the satires of 
Rochester on Charles II. Oldham also writes 
of himself : 

He could be Bawdy too, and nick the times, 

In what they dearly love; Damn’d placket 

Rhimes, 

Such as our Nobles write... 

Whose nauseous Poetry can 

higher . . . etc., ete. 


‘A Satyr against Vertue’ and ‘The 
Apology for the Satyr against Vertue’ deal 
with matters of general wickedness besides 
the writing of obscene verse. Drunkenness 
of the Rochesterian brand is heavily satirised 


reach no 








in ‘A Drunkard’s Speech in a Mask’, and 
those of the nobility who are not worthy re- 
ceive a very severe trouncing in a “ Satyr 
concerning Nobility’, which is translated 
from Boileau. The neglect of literature and 
poets is dealt with in ‘ A Satyr. The Person 
of Spencer is brought in, Dissuading the 
Author from the Study of Poetry, and show- 
ing how little it is Esteem’d and encouraged 
in this present Age’. This poem is after 
Boileau. As Oldham says: 

In fine, turn Pettifogger, Canonist, 

Civilian, Pedant, Mountebank, or Priest, 

Soldier, or Merchant, Fidler, Painter, Fencer, 

Jack-Puddirg, Juggler, Player; or Rope 

dancer : 

Preach, Plead, Cure, Fight, Game, Pimp, Beg, 

Cheat, or Thieve; 

Be all but Poet, and there’s way to live. 

For ‘‘ the servile homage that was paid to 
wealth,’’ we may consider ‘ The Eighth Satyr 
of Monsieur Boileau, Imitated. Written in 
October, 1682,’ and, as Ralph Straus remarks 
when discussing Ned Ward’s picture of the 
master of a vessel, ‘‘ at least one line lingers 
in one’s memory,”’ only in Oldham’s case it 
is three: 

He, that is rich, is everything that is, 

Without one grain of Wisdom he is wise, 

And knowing nought, knows all the Sciences, 


Cambridge. Donatp Date. 


ONDON WILD FLOWER THE 
ROSE-BAY WILLOW-HERB. — Just 
now the woods and waste ground ar 
beginning to be full of the tall spikes of the 
Rose-bay Willow-herb, which makes a hand- 
some appearance with its purplish-pink 
flowers. This plant is usually massed in 
groups ; indeed, only once in fifty years have 
I seen a solitary flower rising alone out of 
a meadow. Londoners were surprised with 
a brilliant show of it when houses were be- 
ing demolished to make the street of Kings- 
way. The blossoms covered the loose rubble 
on the floor of a room of which nothing was 
left but parts of the four walls enclosing it. 
My diary tells me that this show was visible 
on July 22, 1910. It is queer that a botany 
book of the twentieth century, a revised edi- 
tion of 1907, should describe this plant as ‘‘not 
often met with in a wild state,’’ for it was ter 
tainly very widely distributed by that time. 
‘Probably an earlier notice has remained un- 
corrected, for the flowers were conspicuous 
everywhere on the railway line to Woking 
when I went down to Henley’s funeral in 
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Kteaders Queries. 





OSEPH’S STONE ON OTMOOR.—In the 
middle of Otmoor, 5 or 6 miles north-east 

of Oxford, the Ordnance Survey marks 
“ Joseph’s Stone ’’ standing on a Roman road 
from Alchester to Dorchester at the point 
where the road is crossed by a track running 
eastwards from Oddington. (The name is 
lettered in small italics and not in either of 
the special types reserved for ‘‘ Antiquities ’’). 

The road itself has received considerable at- 
tention from archaeologists and accounts of 
it have been given by various writers, notably 
by John Dunkin, R. T. Gunther, Robert 
Hussey and the Rev. C. E. Prior, the Rector 
of Charlton on Otmoor, most of whom mention 
the existence of ‘‘ Joseph’s Stone,’’ but none 
of them offers any clue to the origin of the 
name. Falkner, in his ‘ History of Oxford- 
shire,’ refers to it as ‘‘ Jacob’s Stone,’’ but 
this is no doubt an error. Mr. Prior, writ- 
ing in 1900, says it 
lies now in two pieces in the lane leading from 
the Roman Road to Oddington. It was probably 
placed there as a mounting block for those who 
were riding on Otmoor. ft is not in the least 
like a Roman milestone as has been asserted. 

If this explanation of its purpose is correct 
the question suggests itself as to whether 
there may be any connection between 
“Joseph’s Stone”? (? familiarly ‘‘ Joe’s 
stone’’) and a Joss block, or Jossing stone, to 
which reference has recently been made in 
these pages (cf. ‘Traditions Attached to 
Stones,’ clxxviii, 355, 410). The use of the 
term ‘“‘ Joss block,’’ signifying a mounting- 
stone for horsemen, has been mentioned, but 
no allusion has been made to ‘‘ Jossa ’’ used 
as a word of command to a horse to stand still, 
cf. Chaucer’s ‘ The Reeve’s Tale’: 

Thise sely clerkes renner up and doun 

With “Keepe! keepe! stand! stand! Jossa 

wardere! 

Ga wyghtly thou, and I shal kepe hym heere.” 

Can any other explanation be offered for the 
origin of the name ‘‘ Joseph’s Stone ”’? 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


APTAIN W. T. P. SHORTT.—At Cotonez 
’ SourHam’s suggestion, I beg for informa- 
tion concerning Captain W. T. P. Shortt, a 

vonshire man who returned to his own 
county in 1836, and lived in Heavitree, 
Exeter, at a time (1810-1840) when extensive 
alterations were still in progress, bringing to 





light Roman pottery, coins, etc., of which he 
wrote an account in two books with Latin 
titles; now proving useful as such finds are 
still made in the City. . 


Mera E. WItttaMs. 
6 Barnfield Avenue, Exmouth. 


HRISTIAN NAMES.—Ena: This is ap- 
parently used in Ireland as an equiva- 
lent of the Gaelic Aine, It has become popu- 
lar in England on. account of the ex-Queen of 
Spain, formerly Princess Victoria Eugénie 
Julia Ena, usually known as “ Princess 
Ena.’’ Can anyone tell me how this name 
came to be given to the princess ? 

Fay: This is apparently a quite modern 
name, first appearing in the nineties of the 
last century. Can anyone throw any light 
on its origin (was it, for instance, an abbre- 
viation of Faith, or is it the word fay 
= fairy?) Also, can anyone give a date 
earlier than c. 1900 for the use of the name? 

Geraldine: This name, invented in the six- 
teenth century by the poet Surrey, seems not 
to have been used as a genuine Christian name 
until the nineteenth century. The earliest 
example I have noted is Geraldine Jewsbury 
(the friend of Mrs. Carlyle) who was born 
1812. Can anyone suggest why she was given 
this name, or give an earlier example? 


E. G. WirHYcoMBE. 


(pURSIRS FROM SCOTT’S ‘ FORTUNES 

OF NIGEL ’.— 

1. To what is the allusion in the following 
passages ? : 

(a) ‘‘ Like the jeweller of Delhi in the house 
of the magician Bennaskar.’’ (Introductory 
Epistle, init.). 

(b) ‘‘ Not one bounce on the drum of Ted- 
worth.’’ (ibid.) 

(c) ‘‘ By the bones of the immortal 
Napier.’’ (Ch. ii, init.). 

(d) ‘‘ Never mock the stranger or the poor. 
The black ox has not trod on your foot yet.’ 
This obviously means ‘‘ You have not yet 
been unfortunate.’”’ But why? Dr. Brewer 
suggests that ‘‘ Black oxen were sacrificed to 
Pluto and other infernal deities.’’ But this 
hardly explains their connection with mis- 
fortune. (Ch. ii.) 

(e) ‘‘ He came to an Annandale end at the 
last.’’ (Ch. v.) 

(f) ‘‘ Let us enter the ever-open gate of 
this second Axylus.”? (Ch. xvii.). 

(g) ‘‘Glenvarloch, though without the 
devotion of the ‘injured Thales’ of the 
moralist to the memory of that great princess, 
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had now attained ‘the hallowed soil which 
gave Eliza birth.’’”’ (Ch. xxvii.) 

(h) Linklater boasts of making a ‘‘ savoury 
haggis, that made the whole cabal coup the 
crans.’’ (Ch. xxvii.) 

2. Who were the authors of: 

(a) ‘ The Reformation,’ ch. i (init.). 

(b) ‘ The Old Couple,’ ch. ii (init.). 

(c) ‘ Read me my riddle,’ ch. iv (init.). 

(d) ‘Skelton Skeltonizeth,’ ch. v (init.). 

(e) ‘ The Chamberlain,’ ch. vi and ch. xvi 
(init. ). 

(f) ‘ The Bear-Garden’ (ch. xii, init.). 

(g) ‘ Albion, or the Double Kings’ (ch. 
xiii, init.). 

(h) ‘The Dominie and his Dog’ (ch. xiv, 
init. ). 

(7) ‘The Mohocks’ (ch. xvii, init.). 

(j) ‘ The New World’ (ch. xx, init.). 

(k) ‘ The Double Bridal’ (ch. xxvi, init.). 
Is this meant for ‘The Double Marriage’ 
by Beaumont and Fletcher (1647) ? 

(l) ‘The Tribunal’ (ch. xxvii, init.). 

3. What is the meaning of the words 

italicized ? : 

(a) ‘‘ Nouns, man, the Whitehall gateways 
were planned by Holbein ’’ (ch. ii). Webster 
says ‘‘ Nouns.—Corruption of wounds, used 
in oaths.’’ Is this so? 

(b) ‘‘ And then the reird raise ’’ (ch. ii). 

(c) ‘‘ Now, what the good year! are we to 
send you?”’ (ch. iii). 

(d) ‘‘ They that do not mind corn-pickles 
never come to forpits ’’ (ch. v). 

(e) ‘‘ Brose and a bear-bannock ’’ (ch. vii). 
I seem to remember that ‘‘ bear’’ is a dia- 
lectical form of ‘“‘barley.’”” But Webster 
does not mention it. 

(f) Moniplies speaks of a coffin made of 
** Leben wood ’’ (ch. vii). Is this ebony ? 

(g) ‘‘ Have you come on the viretot’’ (ch. 
XVilil). 

(h) ‘* With my bit of a trunnion under my 
arm ’’ (ch, xxi). Webster defines ‘‘trunnion’’ 
as a ‘‘ pivot projecting from a piece of 
ordnance.’’ This does not seem to suit here. 

(i) Trapbois says (ch. xxiii): ‘‘ Do not 
vapour him the huff, it will not pass.’”’ In 
the same chapter Duke Hildebrod says to 
Nigel ‘‘ You must wap and win.”’ None of 
the meanings given by Webster seem to fit 
here. 

(j) Moniplies says (ch. xxvi, fin.): “ Ye 
wili soon make a toom pock-end of it in 
Lon’on.’’ Does this mean ‘‘empty pocket ’’? 

4. In ch. vii, Heriot asks Nigel to go with 
him to court ‘“‘ the day after to-morrow.”’ A 
few lines further down Heriot says, ‘‘ I must 





attend at Court to-morrow,’’ and immediately 
after, ‘‘ I will come for you to-morrow.’”’ Then 
in the same paragraph, “ Nigel . . . took 
his leave, promising to embark with him op 
the second successive morning at ten o'clock,” 
Is this merely carelessness, or is there any 
explanation ? 

5. In ch. x (fin.) Heriot undertakes that 
money shall be paid ‘‘ at the term of Lamb 
mas.’’ ‘‘Lammas’”’ is usually derived from 
‘loaf mass,’’ when the first corn of the year 
was consecrated at Mass. Is Scott’s spelling 
due to ignorance of this? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPs, 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


ATTISSON MONUMENT AT CAU- 
TERETS.—In the earlier eighteen: 
thirties William Pattisson, a young English 
barrister, and his bride, were drowned on 
their wedding journey in the Lac de Gaube, 
near Cauterets in the Pyrenees. A monv- 
ment was erected on the spot by the lake where 
they had embarked in a rowing-boat. Can 
any reader tell me whether this monument is 
still there, and give me the wording upon it? 


PEREGRINUS. 


HE WRANGLING STREET, BURY. — 
Whence did this Bury street obtain this 
curious name? Is it still in use? Can any- 
one mention occurrence of the name anywhere 
else ? 


’ 


S. E. Y. 


IX FINGERS.—The Rev. Francis Kilvert 
in his Diary, 1870-1871, p. 323, notes a 
case of a female child born at Rhos Goch with 
six fingers (five and a thumb) on each hand. 
She had no toe extra on her feet. I saw 
many years ago, in a London railway carriage, 
a man with five fingers and a thumb on each 
hand. His boots were very wide. Can any 
reader give similar instances? I did not like 
to ask the person whom I saw what musical 
instrument he had the advantage of playing. 


W. H. Quarrel. 


HE CROWN IMPERIAL.—What is the 
origin of the English name of the Crown 
Imperial? It appears to have been intro 
duced at the end of the sixteenth century 
from the East, and may have a different name 
there, for all I know. It was well enough 
established over here to acquire an English 
title. Gerard grew it in his garden # 
Holborn ; his contemporary Parkinson put it 
for its ‘‘ stately beautifulnesse ’’ before “ all 
other Lillies’’; and Shakespeare gave it & 
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place in the ‘ Winter’s Tale.’ 

What emperor does it celebrate? The Holy 
Roman Empire supplies the best-known, 
beginning with Charlemagne and going on to 
Charles V in the sixteenth century. 

CurRIOUvsS. 


ASPER HAUSER.—What is the story 
(said to be a strange one) connected with 
this personage? It was at one time much 
discussed, but I do not know where to turn 
for the best narrative. I have met the name 
only in reference which takes for granted the 

reader knows all about him. 

O. N. H. 


VERBECK’S FRESCOES AT ASSISI. 
—About 1830 the painter Overbeck 
painted scenes or designs in fresco in the old 
house of St. Francis at Assisi. Not long 
after the paintings were finished they seem 
to have been in great part destroyed by the 
earthquake which so heavily damaged the 
interior of the church. Are there any extant 
sketches or notes for Overbeck’s frescoes or 
any drawings made from them? 


M. U. H. R. 
OETHE AS A CLASSICAL SCHOLAR.— 


Has Goethe any claim to importance for 
scholarship in the Greek and Latin classics? 
What was contemporary opinion on the sub- 
ject? Has anyone discussed his classical 
scholarship recently ? 

B. S. H. 


SIFICATION OF THE BODY.—I have 
come across mention of this as a strange 
malady in the early nineteenth century. Is 
the description to be taken literally? What 
would be the modern name of the disease, if 
such disease there be? And what is supposed 


j ? 
to be its cause ? RHEDECYNIAN. 


RONUNCIATION OF “HERON.” — 
What is the right pronunciation of 
“heron ’?? I have heard it pronounced as 
‘“hern’’—the archaic and perhaps poetical 
form. Was there not a pious man called 
Hern who said that if no sparrow falls to the 
ground unheeded, Heaven would surely take 
care of the Herns? . . 


(jOETHE : REFERENCE WANTED.—Where 
did Goethe say: “If there be not a God 
now, there will be some day.” What are the 


original German words? And what did Goethe 
mean? 


B. 8. H. 





_  aRepnes. 


UNMAPPED REGIONS. 
(clxxviii. 443.) 


Y friend the Librarian at the Custom 

House, Mr. Leftwich, passed on to me your 
issue of 22 June, and I was interested in the 
query by QuarE regarding unmapped areas in 
the world to-day. Your enquirer might be sur- 
prised if I told him that many of our maps 
are inaccurate. Nearly fifteen years ago 
Colonel Fawcett and a party of bearers and 
porters passed into the headwaters of the 
Orinoco and Amazon amid the unknown 
spaces of the forest land in the Eastern Andes. 
To-day his fate is still a matter for conjecture. 
As a member of the Geographical Society I 
listened, some years ago now, to a Gold 
Medallist of the society telling us of a well- 
founded belief concerning unknown races 
dwelling in ancient stone cities in the heart 
of the primaeval undergrowth. It is suspected 
that the builders of these buried towns had a 
highly organised civilisation prior to the 
Incas of old Peru, or, as it was called, 
Tayaventinsinyu. 

‘“Ex Africa aliquod semper novum ’’— 
quite true, the exploring of this mighty con- 
tinent to-day is far from being complete. It 
began with the circumnavigation of Africa by 
a Phoenician fleet 600 B.c. which took three 
years to accomplish. Herodotus found it 
hardly credible, but I see nothing improbable 
in it as large well-found ships existed in 
ancient days. 

In the Aeneid there is a reference to a large 
vessel, almost a floating city, and rigged as a 
trireme, for mention is made of Trojan youth 
using three banks of oars—to which a sail, 
and possibly two, must be added. 





eeenen . ingenti mole Chimaeram, 
Urbis opus, triplici pubes quam Dardana 
versu 


Impellunt 
And there must have been many such craft in 
which lengthy voyages could be undertaken. 
Such a one was carried out by Hanno, the 
Carthaginian explorer and admiral circa 500 
B.c, Sixty large vessels set out—the text reads 
plainly—each with fifty oars and other equip- 
ment, which included sails, cordage and masts, 
and 30,000 colonists—apart from crews. 

Down to Sierra Leone, creating colonies, 
this force moved, and to-day, 2,500 years later, 
there are vast stretches of this same coast 
about which we know little once the seashore 
has been left behind. Passing over Africa 
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we come to Arabia and what cartographers 
have called the Rhob al Khal—the empty 
Quarter—a vast uninhabited area. This 
description is quite untrue, as there are scores 
of cities and marts on the edge and inside this 
belt of sand. From Mattra—a town close to 
Muscat and adjacent to Soor—a caravan for 
the Rhob al Khal starts out twice a week for 
eleven months of the year, Ramadan alone 
excepted. 

Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, means in old 
Arabic ‘‘two waters’’ ; in prehistoric times the 
Tigris and the Euphrates came farther down 
the Gulf than they do to-day, and around 
Bahrein they met the salt waters from the 
Indian Ocean foaming up and past the Strait 
of Ormuz. Here at Bahrein I put the site 
of the Garden of Eden, as there is a strange 
feature about this coast. Four rivers are 
mentioned flowing into the Garden ; these were 
the two I have alluded to, and thirdly the 
Pison, the modern Pasitigris, but the Gihon— 
the fourth and last river—to-day is lost. Yet 
we have a certain clue concerning it. Often in 
bygone years, anchored a league to 2 leagues 
off the Bahrein coast, when aboard H.M.S. 
Sussetta, of which I was the First Lieutenant 
and Second-in-Command, I used to get a 
native diver to take a chattie (water bottle) 
to the bottom of the Gulf, and, uncorking it, 
fill it with fresh water and bring it to the 
surface for drinking purposes. A mighty 
underground river in a series of delta-like 
discharges flows out from the coast here. 
Edrissi and Benjamin of Tudela both confirm 
my statement, as well as modern travellers. 
Here I contend is the lost river Gihon, which 
since the Deluge has been forced underground. 

Now pearl-fishing goes on along this 
Arabian shore, and you find financiers more 
willing to grant credit to the owners of the 
shuahees (pearling luggers) when the heavy 
rains have ceased to fall—and why this is so 
is due to the fact that the finest pearls are 
found in the fresh water banks at the bottom 
on the Gulf floor. 

Moving further east I found in my travels 
in Shansi and Szuchwan—the west and north- 
west provinces of China—traces of bygone 
temples that spoke of an early civilisation, 
perhaps 3000—5000 n.c. Amid the Pamirs 
and Altai Mountains and the eastern ranges 
of the Himalayas there are scores of tribes 
and thousands of square miles that are to all 
intents and purposes a _ veritable terra 
incognita, and will be so for many decades to 
come. 

A Frenchman one day in Port Louis, in 
Mauritius, a naturalist, told me that he had 








found in Borneo, in the East Indies, a num- 
ber of birds that he had only been able to dis- 
cover in Mauritius and Madagascar, show- 
ing that in prehistoric days a submerged land 
or sixth continent existed where the Indian 
Ocean now rolls. 

Finally I would touch upon Australia. We 
still teach in our schools that Captain Cook 
discovered Australia, but this is misleading, 
I personally think the Portuguese have a prior 
claim. Visiting Lisbon in command of 
H.M.S. Roysterer some eighteen or nineteen 
years ago I was shown in the library of the 
Geographical Society there an old map dated 
1550, of the Indian Ocean, and land marked 
Nuca Antara was set out where to-day the 
north coast of Australia shows up. There is 
a book extant in Portuguese reference libraries 
—very rarely to-day to be seen—published at 
Goa in 1609, by Godinhoe de Eredia, a Por 
tuguese naval officer who had a school of navi- 
gation at that port as late as 1615. He refers 
to a voyage to Nuca Antara in 1599-1601, and 
quotes Saldanha as being the Governor of Goa 
on their arrival there, which historical records 
say is correct, 

Still prior to this I think the Chinese first 
found Australia, as in their big sea-going 
junks they could ride out any storm. I have 
often seen in the wild Formosa Channel 
Fukien junks riding safely to a gale whilst 
we were smothered in the monsoon’s fury, and 
I was on board a sloop of 1,000 tons burden. 
We know the Chinese traded with South 
Arabia in the fifth and sixth centuries and 
probably long before. In the Periplous of 
the Erythrain (Red) Sea we find that in the 
days of Hippalus Chinese vessels brought rice, 
(vpogn), and among spices and _ peppers 
we read of Ivdixdv pedav indigo being 
another export, all of which exhibits fearless 
navigation by these Chinese sailors and navi- 
gators, and if they could sail west I feel sure 
they could sail south and probably did so. 

Another enquirer asks about Jibouti being 
the hottest place in the Red Sea. Well, I don’t 
know—I spent three years in the adjacent 
waters—Red Sea, Aden and Persian Gulfs— 
and could name quite a number of places 
ranging from Suakim to Hodeidah and from 
Obok or Tajura to Soor—all of which have 
a temperature equal to that of the French 
Somaliland capital, 


Grorce Perctvat KAYE, : 
Late Lieutenant, R.N. 


“ MIFTH COLUMNISTS ” (clxxix. 8, 27). 


—This expression originated in the 
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Spanish Civil War of 1936-8. General 
Franco, advancing on Madrid with his forces 
disposed in four columns, is supposed to have 
said that he placed equal reliance upon the 
Fifth Column—that of his supporters within 
the city. 

Sr, Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


Seen BRACK: AN IRISH TEA-CAKE 
(elxxix. 12).—The example quoted by 
tT. ¢. C. is forty-eight years earlier than 
‘N.E.D.’s’ record. The dictionary knows 
only the corrupt form ‘‘ barm-brack,’’ and 
thinks it is a currant bun, a view inconsistent 
with its two examples. It is a currant loaf 
and still forms a delicious adjunct to an Irish 
tea. 1 have heard it spoken of as ‘‘ borreen- 
brack,”’ the modern pronunciation of the 
Irish for ‘‘cake’’—bairgen. ‘‘ Brack’’ = 
speckled, refers to the currants or raisins. 
The substance was said to be ordinary dough, 
but no doubt eggs might be added. 


HIBERNICUS. 


Barmbrack (often miscalled ‘‘ barnbrack,”’ 
even by Irishmen) is still to be eaten in Eire. 
I first met it when living in Co. Limerick in 
1937, and found it delicious. It is usually 
home-made (from flour, eggs and raisins, as 
described in your contributor’s quotation), 
but you can also buy it by the loaf. Similar 
things are to be found in England, especially 
in the Midlands and the North, but you sel- 
dom get them outside private houses, where 
they are made from old family recipes. The 
‘0.E.D.’ defines Barmbrack as “a currant- 
bun,” but ‘‘ raisin-loaf’’ would be more 
accurate in my opinion. Its first occurrence 
is recorded as being in Charlotte Yonge’s 
‘Young Stepmother,’ 1878, p. 317, so your 
contributor is to be congratulated on finding 
an earlier instance. The word is supposed to 
be derived from the Gaelic bairigen breac, 
meaning a speckled cake, but housewives will 
tell you that whatever ‘‘ brack’’ may mean 
(breac = speckled, not cake), ‘‘ barm ’’ means 
yeast, which is an essential ingredient of this 
particularly light confection. This may be 
an old wives’ tale, but what the etymologist 
says is not always evidence. 

A. R. L. M. 


(jHOSTS ON STAGE AND CINEMA 

(clxxviii. 444).—The ghost in ‘ Hamlet’ 
may be connected with an earlier dramatist, 
Kyd. It is commonly supposed that he wrote 
a play on which Shakespeare founded his 
Masterpiece. It is not extant, but, says Mr. 









Ashley Thorndyke in his Introduction to 
‘Minor Elizabethan Drama,’ which is pre- 
Shakespearean, 

certainly acted by 1589, a dozen years before 
Shakespeare wrote his ‘Hamlet,’ and almost 
certainly used by Shakespeare as the basis of 
his play. 

The ‘Spanish Tragedy’ of Kyd is extant 
and is like ‘ Hamlet’ in some ways. It deals 
with the revenge of a father for a murdered 
son; it contains a play within a play; and 
a ghost. The Ghost of Andrea enters with 
Revenge at the beginnimg and acts as Chorus 
throughout the play. He explains that there 
was some doubt about his passport to travel 
and freedom of action, but Persephone told 
Revenge to lead him ‘‘ through the gates of 
horn,’’ through which, as Virgil says, the 
true dreams come. In the last scene the 
Ghost and Revenge enter and congratulate 
themselves on a record of deaths which even 
exceeds the seven in ‘Hamlet.’ We may then 
reasonably suppose that the Ghost in ‘Hamlet’ 
was noi original with Shakespeare. A large 
supply of “‘ ghosts of those murdered by 
Richard the Third’ appear in the play of 
that name. There are no fewer than eleven 
of them who threaten the King with disaster 
and encourage his opponent, Richmond. But 
as both are asleep, these phantoms cannot 
be ranked as objective, though they make a 
great impression on the two. 

In ‘Julius Caesar’ the Ghost of Caesar 
enters to Brutus, IV. iii., and does not over- 
power him with fear. Brutus, in fact, though 
physically distressed, is calm enough in mind 
to wonder what exactly the phantom is and 
to seek information from it: 

Art thou anything? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 

That mak’st my blood cold and my hair to 

stare? 

Speak to me what thou art. 


Warned about a reappearance at Philippi, 
he replies, calmly, 

Why, I will see thee at Philippi then, 
Then the Ghost vanishes, which leads to the 
comment : 

Now I have taken heart thou vanishest 
Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 
But he is duly impressed on the field of 
Philippi, where a second appearance of the 
Ghost has done its work on him: 
I know my hour is come. 

A burlesque ghost appears for talk in Field- 
ing’s ‘ Tom Thumb the Great,’ at first solus, 
III. i., and then in the next scene talks 
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familiarly with the king as an old friend. 
The footnotes which are a feature of this 
amusing piece include a comment on the ghost 
business : 

Of all the particulars in which the modern 
stage falls short of the ancient, there is none 
so much to be lamented as the great scarcity 
of ghosts in the latter, Whence this proceeds 
I will not presume to determine. Some are of 
opinion that the moderns are unequal to that 
sublime language, which a ghost ought to speak. 
One says ludicrously that ghosts are out of 
fashion; another that they are properer for 
comedy... 

Mr. John Hampden in introducing this 
piece says: 

The play first appeared at the Haymarket 
Theatre in 1730 as Tom Thumb, a tragedy, in 
two acts. It is in this version that Tom 
Thumb’s ghost is' killed by Grizzle—an incident 
which has become historic because it made 
Swift laugh for the second time in his life. 

I regret that I have not seen a version so 
well advertised. 

Coleridge, at the end of chapt. xiii. of his 
‘ Biographia Literaria,’ promised a “ critical 
essay on the uses of the Supernatural in 
Poetry, and the principles that regulate its 
introduction.’’ It never appeared, but in 
chapt. xxiii. he talks of 
the old Spanish play, entitled Atheista 
Fulminado, formerly, and perhaps still, acted 
in the churches and monasteries of Spain, and 
. which, under various names (Don Juan, the 
Libertine, etc.) has had its day of favour in 
every country throughout Europe. 

He discusses Don Juan at some length and 
quotes a dialogue with the Ghost for nearly 
two pages, but as this note is already too long, 
I must leave his conclusions to the reader. 


IGNnorto. 


There is a_ rather ineffective ghost in 
Fletcher’s fine play, ‘ The Lovers’ Progress.’ 
The spirit of an inn-keeper sings an encour- 
aging song to some guests, and then appears, 
welcomes them, and asks to have his body 
properly buried. One guest asks if he can 
give warning of approaching death; the host 
is uncertain, but will try. In the next act 
he reappears, and truly announces the com- 
ing death. I remember no other ghost in that 
fat folio. 

Ricuarp Hussey. 


SORTES VIRGILIANAE (clxxviii. 461).— 


Aubrey, as quoted in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 1S. vi.. 


77, affords a variation of the story about 
Charles I. At the end of 1648 Cowley went 
to see Prince Charles in Paris, and, refusing 








a proposed game of cards, suggested Virgilian 
lots. The Prince pricked his pin in the fourth 
Aeneid, at the place usually given, which 
Cowley rendered in excellent verse, as Charles 
was a poor Latinist. (From a sentence jn 
Cowley’s letters Johnson inferred that he was 
given to the practice of Virgilian sortileges), 
Bolingbroke on the other hand gives the inei- 
dent as happening between Cowley and King 
Charles at Carisbrooke; and a modern writer 
says that Cowley was ordered to translate 
the lines for King Charles. The Bodleian 
form of the tradition first appeared in Wel 
wood’s Memoirs of 1700. By that time Aber 
glaube, as Matthew Arnold liked to say, die 
cerning the greater appropriateness of the 
lines to the father than the son, might easily 
have concocted the current legend. One would 
like to know where King (No. 2598) got his 
notion that the passage pricked was ‘ Aen.,’ 
ii. 557: 

Jacet ingens litore truncus, 

Avolsumque ‘humeris caput. 


Sidney in his ‘ Apologie for Poetrie,’ re 
marks that the histories of the emperors’ 
lives are full of such sortes, ‘‘ as of Albinus 
the Governour of our Iland, who in his childe. 
hoode mette with this verse, ‘ Arma amens 
capio nec sat rationis in armis,’ and in his 
age performed it.’’ Severus lit on ‘ Aen,,’ 
vi. 852, ‘ Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, 
memento,’’ and Gordian was promised his 
short reign by ‘‘ Ostendent terris hunc tantum 
fata’’ (‘ Aen.,’ vi. 870). Hadrian got the 
lines on Numa (vi. 809); the olive was held 
typical of his Athenian accomplishments, and 
the beard was more Greek than Roman. 

Rabelais and his friend Lamy were encour 
aged to flee from their convent in 1523 by 
lighting on the line: ‘‘ Hen fuge crudeles 
terras, fuge litus avarum ”’ (iii. 44). He re 
fers to this in the amusing scene where 
Panurge tries the sortes in the dubious matter 
of his marriage; interpretations differed 60 
much that other methods were invoked. Also 
he gives several Homeric sortes, and some of 
those just mentioned. The Bible could hardly 
fail to be so used. St. Francis founded his 
rules on three texts so obtained. Wesley was 
much given to the practice, but he did not 
always follow the advice, for when he went 
to Bristol it was in the teeth of no fewer than 
seven very discouraging indications. Brown- 
ing so consulted an Italian grammar as #0 
the issue of his courtship ; he would have been 
contented with ‘‘ conjunction,’’ or ‘‘ posses 
sive pronoun,” but what he got was this: 
‘‘ Tf we love in the other world as we do in 
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this, I shall love thee to eternity,’”’ from the 
promiscuous exercises at the end. Emerson 
says of Margaret Fuller, ‘‘ sortilege she 
valued... her hits were memorable. I think 
each new book which interested her she was 
disposed to put to this test.” 

HiBERNICUS. 


“ TACK”? (clxxix. 11).—The actual origin, 
as ‘N.E.D.’ observes, is disputed, Its 
first example is dated 1276-82: 


as been. used in English from its earliest 
igrence as a by-name of Johan, Jan, John; 
and a strong case has been made out by E. W. 
B. Nicholson (‘The Pedigree of Jack and of 
various allied names,’ 1892) for its actual 
origination as a pet-form of that word. Cj. 
esp. the recognised diminutives Jankin and 


Jackin. . . and the relation between Dich and 
Dickin, Rob and Robin. The Scotch equivalent 
is Jock. 


Northern English also has Jockey. 
Ricuarp Hussey. 


que FRENCH NAME FOR JUDY (clxxvi. 
316, s.v. ‘Punch and Judy ’).—Having 
so often been an ‘eye-witness of painful 
episodes in Judy’s domestic life, I was sur- 
prised to learn from a professional who has 
“performed all over France ’’ that her Con- 
tinental alias is ‘‘ Darling.’’ This is the 
generally-understood name by which her ras- 
cally husband addressed her when abroad, 
and consequently she is ‘‘ Darling ’’ to her 
innumerable sympathizers. She had another 
name in England before her present one, but 
unfortunately I have forgotten it. 

It is comforting, in the present state of the 
Drama, to be able to report that this branch 
of it is comparatively flourishing. Moderni- 
sation has been necessary, of course. Under 
the management of two partners on a pitch 
on Weymouth sands the play itself has been 
shortened to fit into a variety programme 
which includes some extremely clever juggling 
and other diverting turns. For this audiences 
have continued, down at least to the end of 
last summer, both large and appreciative, and 
what seemed to me a heavy ground-rent was 
earned with a satisfactory margin of profit, 
given fine weather. 

W. W. Git. 


WING-GATE : COUNTRY NAMES 

(clxxviii. 11, 50, 195, 410).—These gates 
that swing between two uprights are known 
in Bucks as ‘‘ pip-pops,”” a name obviously 
due to the double tap against the poste. 


W. W. G. 





LD CHURCH MUSICIANS’ BOOKS 
(clxxviii. 30, 69, 87, 104).—1. There is 
a set of MS. music books in the Hardy 
Museum at Dorchester, which belonged origin- 
ally to Thomas Hardy’s grandfather 
(? father), to whom one had been given by 
James Hook, the composer and song-writer. 
An examination of these was made about two 
years ago on behalf of the English Folk Dance 
and Song Society, by Mr. Frederick Keel. 

2. The late Frank Kidson, a folk-song col- 
lector and authority on early printed music 
(articles signed F. K. on tunes in Grove’s 
‘Dictionary of Music’ are by him), pos- 
sessed a number of old Fiddlers’ Tune-books. 
His niece, Miss Ethel Kidson, and Miss A. 
G. Gilchrist have, I believe, some of them. 

3. ‘ A Collection of Dorset Cards,’ by A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge (Worcester College, 
Oxford) was published in 1926 by A. W. 
Ridley, Fleet Street, E.C.4. In the preface 
mention is made of MS. and Music (Card) 
Books. Some of these cards come from the 
Hardy district of Dorset, and the titles of 
some are the same as in the list of tunes made 
by Mr. F. Keel referred to in No. 1 above. 

4. I have myself two MS. (Hymn) books 
written by my father (1830-1926) ; the earliest 
was begun, he told me, when he was about 
twelve, the pages ruled by him and the book 
bound by him. This represents the tunes 
sung in church and chapel in a 8. Worcester- 
shire village. 

5. In vol. v., part 19, p. 240, of the Folk- 
Song Journal for 1915, is a note by Mies A. 
G. Gilchrist on the carol ‘ The First Noel,’ 
where she refers to some old MS. tune-books 
shown her by ‘‘ old Willie Wilson, a village 
musician of the old school ’’ at Orton in West- 
morland. The earliest carol was dated 1701. 


(Tue Rev.) E. A. Wurre. 


THE BRITISH GERMAN LEGION 

(clxxviii. 374, 409, 465).—The Army List 
for October, 1855, under ‘British Foreign 
Legions,’ gives ‘‘ British German Legion,” 
with depéts at Shorncliffe and Heligoland. 
The Inspector-General’s commission is dated 
13 March, 1855. Danckwerts should be one 
of the names familiar to Colchester readers. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Torrington House, Berkhamsted, 


IGRATION OF BIRDS TO THE MOON 
(clxxviii. 335, 377).—Edgar Poe, in his 
notes at the end of his tale ‘ Hans Pfall,’ re- 
fers to a translation of Godwin’s ‘ Man in the 
Moone,’ 1638, issued in 1648 in Paris, and 
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tells of the legendary geese that migrated | primo Metaph. capt. 1, quod principium nos. 


from the moon to earth. Poe also refers to 
a book called the ‘Flight of Thomas 
O’Rourke,’ an Irish gamekeeper who flew on 
an eagle’s back from Hungry Hill, at the end 
of Bantry Bay, to the moon. Poe says this 
had also been translated into German. I 
should like to have a better reference, but 
have never come across any copy of the book 
or article, whose author Poe did not name. 
T. O. Masport. 
ANNER YEARS (clxxviii. 229, 412). — I 
think the American uses in ‘“ banner 
year’ and ‘‘ banner sale’’ are based on the 
idea of something outstanding, something 
that would cause one to hang out or wave a 
banner. But ‘‘banner’’ headlines mean 
letters big enough to be placed on a banner 
or flag. In some cases this is literally correct, 
the upper half of the front page of a regular 
newspaper, or nine-tenths of the whole page 
of a tabloid, being taken up by one brief 
phrase, like ‘“‘ Jones Elected.”’ Such letters 
are only used for journalistic great events, 
but not merely war news. T. O. M. 


LATIN SAYING (clxxviii. 459). — The 

Latin saying, ‘‘ Nihil in intellectu quod 
non prius fuerat (or fuerit) in sensu,’’ is a 
dictum of rational psychology summarising 
the Origin of Ideas (Concepts). It expresses 
the fundamental principle that all knowledge 
begins with sense-knowledge, and it empha- 
sizes the fact that there are no innate ideas. 
The mind, being merely at first a tabula rasa, 
is pure potency in the intellectual order just 
as materia prima is pure potency in the physi- 
cal order. 

The principle is embodied in the teachings 
of Aristotle and of. his commentator Saint 
Thomas ; but the expression itself was appar- 
ently not used by either of them. The author 
(Velcurio) cited may have adopted it from 
scholastic writers. Under the name Velcurio 
he is not readily recognizable, but in the 
absence of information it may be suggested 
that the name is a fanciful equivalent of 
Veltkirchius who commented favourably upon 
the views of Erasmus, and who, like Burton 
and Comenius, was interested in education. 

It seems unlikely that either Aristotle or 
St. Thomas would be inclined to enunciate 
the principle in the terms of the dictum 
quoted owing to its liability to misinterpre- 
tation. They expressed it subject to appro- 


priate distinction. 
In his Sum. Theol. i. q. 84, art. 
Thomas writes: 


4, St. 








‘* Philosophus probat in; entirely of marble. 


trae cognitionis est a sensu.’’ In the Summa 
Contra Gentiles, book II, c. 37, he writes: 
“omnis nostra cognitio a sensu incipit,” 
St, Thomas also treats the principle fully 
in his Comm. Arist, de Anima, especially in 
Book III. 
R. B. Heppre, 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxxyjii, 
387, 429).—Perhaps the day is past for 
children to be named from some real or 
fancied physical characteristic exhibited jn 
their early days of infancy. Particular 
families and parishes appear to provide 
more numerous examples than others ao. Tn 
the parish of Rothwell, near Wakefield, in 
one family the name Sidonia occurs in 1748 
—later written Cydonia—and again in the 
same family nearly forty years afterwards, 
In 1785, Mahalah, daughter of Benjamin 
and Anne Bulmer, of Oulton, is stated to 
have “‘ accidentally, casually and by misfor- 
tune come to her death,’’ aged one year, 

Admiral, Sabienia, Meriella, Edbora and 
Keren-happuch (female), together with other 
curious Christian names, occur in the regis 
ters of this parish. 

I have not seen Professor Weekley’s work, 
‘Jack and Jill,’ mentioned by Mr, P. D. 
Munpy. Perhaps all or some of the examples 
from Rothwell and neighbourhood may be 
noticed there. 


R. B. HeEppte. 
: (jAZOPHYLACIUM ANGLICANUM,’ 
1689 (clxxix. 11).—This anonymous 


book dealt with etymology and its author ap- 
pears to be unknown. The full title runs: 
Gazophylacium Anglicanum; containing the 
derivation of English werds, proper and com- 
mon; each in an alphabet distinct, . . London: 
Printed by E. H. —— and W. H. —— and are 
to be sold by Randall Taylor . . . MDcLXxxIX. 
Size, 8vo. Collation: A to Kk, in eights and Li. 
It contains a curious preface. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


HE LEANING TOWER (elxxviii. 444; 
elxxix. 29).—I think that the fable about 
these towers that Professor Andrade referred 
to, was that any of them were built as they 
now appear, i.e., deliberately. It is known 
that that at Pisa (180ft. in height) assumed 
its leaning position while the work of build 
ing was still in progress—this work occupied 
200 years. The walls at the base are m0 
less than 13ft. thick and are constructed 
It is now at least 16}ft 
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out of the perpendicular, while in 1829 it was 
15}ft. out: the heaviest bell, weighing 
6 tons, hangs on the side opposite the over- 
hanging wall. There are also two square 
Jeaning towers at Bologna. 

The leaning tower of Caerphilly is really 
only half a tower, but, while only 50ft. high, 
it is no less than 11ft. out of the 

endicular. 
6 Ernest A. KEntT. 


(CERO: REFERENCE WANTED (elxxviii. 

409, 466).—There is at any rate one passage 
in Cicero which harmonises fairly well with 
the saying attributed to him by Hardy, that 
“the library ig the soul of the house.” The 
assage is in De Finibus ILI, ii, 8: “ nam his 
ibris eum malo quam reliquo ornatu villae 
delectari”’; or in H,. Rackham’s translation 
(Loeb Classical Library), ‘‘ for I hope he [young 
Lucullus] will take more pleasure in his 
library than in all the other appointments of 


his country-house.”’ 
_ |  L.R. M. Srracnay. 
Birmingham University. 


es: SOURCES WANTED (clxxix, 12).-- 


(1) “ Stare super antiquas vias ” (To stand in 
the old-established ways) is founded on the 
Bible, Vulgate version, Jeremiah vi, 16, which 
hegins:—‘‘State super vias, et videte, et 
interrogate de semitis antiquis .. . 

(4) “ No sooner said than dore,” or “ Dicta 
et facta” [‘‘Said and accomplished ”; other- 
wise, “ Done as soon as said ”] springs from the 
Roman humorist, Terence, born about 195 B.c., 
in his play ‘Eunuchus,’ written in 162 B.c., 

(5) “ Bursa avari os est diaboli.” A para- 
phrase of this was used by R. W. Emerson 
(1803-82). 

“Tt is the one base thing, to receive and not 
to give.” 

(6) “ Sine periculo friget lusus” (without 
danger, the game grows cold), This was quoted 
by George Chapman in 1605 in his comedy 
entitled ‘ Al Fools,” Act ITI, 

Wo. JaGearp. 


PROVERB WANTED (clxxviii, 426, elxxix. 
16).—In the phrase “ hard cases make bad 
law” Mr, Jaccarp takes “ hard case ” to mean 
one difficult to decide, and so would ‘ N.E.D.’, 
its other sense “hardened criminal” being 
mappropriate. In a non-legal sense I have 
always understood a hard case as a state of 
things exceptionally difficult to endure, press- 
ing severely (‘ N.E.D.’), and if that were so the 
phrase would mean that laws made to rectify 
exceptional cases of injustice are bad laws. Of 
its origin I am ignorant. 
Ricwarp Hussey. 


, Whatever the proverb may be that 
appears in various collections,” surely the 
aphorism sometimes cited by a judge, sym- 
pathetically, to counsel driven to argue on 
merits only, is “ Hard cases make good law.” 
J. P. ve C. 





The Library. 


Correspondence of Robert Bridges and Henry 
Bradley, 1900-1923. (Oxford, at the Clar- 
endon Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


[HIS is a good book to have. The characters 
of Henry Bradley or Robert Bridges are 
familiar to, revered and loved by, a large 
circle of people still living who knew them 
in the flesh. Many even of these will here 
find their knowledge somewhat increased, and 
to the numerous students and lovers of litera- 
ture, who owe to both men in different ways 
so deep a debt, but have never been in actual 
touch with either, this correspondence may 
come near to personal acquaintance. The 
subjects on which the two write to one another 
are described in the Preface as for the most 
part ‘“‘highly abstruse and technical ”’; this 
we found to be something of an over-state- 
ment, True, there is a good deal about 
reform of English spelling; about phonetic 
notation; about prosody, Greek, Latin and 
English. But the writers are so genuinely 
interested in these topics, and deal with them 
in such ekilful simplicity, that we do not 
think the unlearned need balk at them, while 
of other matters there is plenty. Chief come 
the bits of literary criticism. Bradley pro- 
fesses, with obvious sincerity, that he is no 
judge of literature, yet Bridges constantly 
seeks his counsel. Bradley, in fact, is a 
notable example of the insight into literature 
which may be acquired by a mind fully 
trained on some other special line,, being at 
the same time a mind of unimpaired integrity. 
The insight is different from poetic insight 
properly speaking; it seems the outcome of 
thought applied to literature in the same 
sense and method, and with the same delib- 
eration, as it has been applied to other 
studies; for that reason, perhaps, Bradley’s 
modest utterances have a certain freshness 
and significance beyond what much literary 
criticism can claim. His judgment was 
highly valued by Bridges. There is a certain 
old-fashioned quality about it, of which we 
may take as example his saying that quanti- 
tative verse in English can ‘‘ give only that 
kind of pleasure which we feel in the skilful 
following of a pattern’’—depreciation of 
‘* pattern ’’ would hardly be found among the 
present generation of literary critics. 

In 1920 there is an interchange of letters 
on the manifesto of friendly regard towards 
Germany which was then being signed in 
Oxford. Bradley decided to withdraw his 
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signature on the grounds that such friendli- 
ness would be interpreted in Germany either 
as a confession that England had been in the 
wrong or as an example of ‘‘ englische 
Heuchelei’’; Bridges — quoting Shelley’s 
‘Prometheus ’—argues for a generous for- 
giveness which shall take no account of pos- 
sible misinterpretation. The difference of 
attitude here seems to ilustrate where the 
difference ran between these two admirable 
men, who in disinterestedness, intellectual 
honesty and a marked nobility of outlook, 
were so closely akin. Bradley, one gathers 
in forming a judgment, was apt to take cog- 
nizance of a greater number of actual facts 
than Bridges. 

There are a few interesting remarks on 
contemporaries, Bridges conceived a high 
opinion of Tyrrell, whose last two volumes of 
Christian Apologetics he considered in some 
respects the ent apology for religion he had 
seen. Bradley writes. rather scornfully of 
von Hiigel who does indeed seem to be a 
thinker, ‘‘ but his longwinded introduction 
{to the study of St. Catherine of Genoa, whom 
Bradley—or the printer—miscalls St. Cath- 
erine of Siena] full of second-hand stuff about 
Greek philosophy taken from Zeller, fairly 
choked me off.’’ Two or three times we find 
Bridges writing out for Bradley poems by 
Francis Jammes, 

The tone of tranquil but deep-going friend- 
ship grows more marked with the years. The 
letters have also the special delightfulness of 
unaffected occasional writing by a writer too 
well skilled to need deliberation. They have 
nothing of fancifulness, and a good deal of 
gravity. Part of their attractiveness comes 
from an unalterable sincerity. Each writer 
so simply and seriously means what he says. 


Tue Quarterly Review for this July is 
almost entirely devoted to social and _politi- 
cal topics. Mr. R. J. M. Goold-Adams’s 
‘From Oxford to the Army’ contains a cer- 
tain amount of narrative and of biographical 
matter. Mr. 8. Reed Brett has a paper on 
‘The Long Parliament,’ written in view of 
the tercentenary which falls next November. 
He would endorse Professor G. M. Trevel- 
yan’s judgment that the Long Parliament is 
the true turning-point in the political his- 
tory of the English-speaking races, in that it 
prevented the English monarchy from harden- 
ing into absolutism. 
which imitated the English constitution in 
the nineteenth century, came not, as England 


The European States: 





had done, to democracy through a slow pj 
cess of growth, but direct from autocrae 
This goes far to account for both the we 
ness of democracy within them and for re 
sion, in so many cases, to type, by accept 

of dictators. On the other hand, 
democracy, though it is, from its mode 
development, a strong growth, requires 
further survival both vigilance and , 
extension to social and economic spheres 6 
life and action. Sir John Marriott has << 
cerning and attractive article on the : 
acter, gifts and career of the late H. A. 
Fisher. The other papers are Vice-Admiral 
J. E. T. Harper’s ‘Our Merchant Navy’; 
Mr. Claud Mullins’s ‘ The Illegitimate 
Child’; Mr. W. L. Burn’s ‘ The Location of 
Sedente and the Distribution of Po 
tion’; Mr. Lewis Spence on ‘ The Neo-Pagan 
Movement in Germany’; Mr. Donal Cowie 
on ‘ Our Imperial Apostates ’: ’; Mr. Frederie 
Evans on ‘Social Problems in the Housing 
of the People’, and Mr. Ronald Hart 
Synnot’s ‘Agriculture and the Nation's 
Food Supply.’ 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At clxxviii., p. 401, col. 1, a line (the seventh | 
as the paragraph now stands) has become be 
placed. “ten years; at Llanhethian_fifty- 
years ” should be the fifth line in the colu 
reading at Malwyd Rectory ten years; at ite 
bethian fifty-seven years; at Jesus Colle 
few days; at Edward Lloyd’s house, Oxford, 
thirteen years. 
College. 
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